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leaning to the masterful in man. Mark is selfish in his 
love, yet battles with himself and tries to do the right thing 
by his rival, and is once or twice accidentally heroic. He 
is not a lucky fellow, things go againsthim ; but since we are 
told that there is no such thing as "luck," we can only say 
that Mark's judgment was at fault in failing to take advan- 
tage of that full tide in his affairs which we are told comes 
to us all once in a lifetime. 

The style is good and the action quick. The end of the 
story has a decided dramatic touch and a stern pathos. 

E. H. S. 

The Darlingtons. By Elmore Elliott Peake. New York : McClure, 

Phillips & Co. 1900. 

All in all, " The Darlingtons " is one of the cleanest, san- 
est, and freshest books we have read this year — and these 
traits we like to think of as belonging to the American char- 
acter and the typical American book. There is no forced 
patriotism, no talk about the flag, no pose assumed; it is a 
healthy exhibition of what is soundest and best in American 
life — the gradual conquering of forces in self, the strength- 
ening of moral forces in the girl, the unbending and broad- 
ening of the man, the action and reaction of character and per- 
sonality. We feel that we are in actual American life, out in 
the broad sunshine, breathing the atmosphere of the working 
world where something is done. A possible exception is 
the drug-cursed, maniacal brother, whose fate borders on the 
melodramatic. 

The names of the author suggest a flavor of both North 
and South Carolina, and the local railway in the book is evi- 
dently taken from the termini of a branch road in North 
Carolina ; but apparently the actual scene is laid somewhere 
north of the Ohio, in that great country of the North Cen- 
tral States so full of interest and importance in the develop- 
ment of American character. For the very reason that 
State and locality are no more clearly defined, and that the au- 
thor seems to possess abundantly something of the freedom 
of both North and South, Mr. Peake brings a characteris- 
tic American breath of fresh air into his book. 



500 The Sewanee Review. 

The new additions to Messrs. Henry Holt & Co.'s series 
of "English Readings" continue their interest. The most 
valuable ones have been Prof. Beers's selections from Cole- 
ridge; the two fine numbers of selections from Arnold and 
Newman, by Prof. Gates ; the selections from Burke, by Prof. 
Bliss Perry; and in drama, Lyly's "Endymion," by Prof. 
G. P. Baker. Some recent numbers are selections from 
Pope, by Dr. Reed; selections from Swift, by Prof. Pres- 
cott; and Thackeray's "English Humorists," by Prof. 
Phelps. A particularly happy number is that of "Speci- 
mens of the Short Story," by Dr. G. H. Nettleton, of Yale, 
a development upon Mr. Brewster's "Specimens of Narra- 
tion" in the same series. The introductions to the several 
selections are delightful, and the contents comprise speci- 
mens of the sketch, tale, allegory, detective story, burlesque, 
story of incident, local color story, and psychological story. 



One of the fortunate traits of the modern literary revival is 
not only that we have new and attractive editions of master- 
pieces for the general public and for school use, but also 
that the younger children are not neglected. Many of the 
masterpieces of prose and poetry are noble and beautiful in 
their simplicity, and through them a love for the best litera- 
ture can be aroused in children, instead of familiarity with 
the miserable twaddle of inferior material that they usually 
get hold of. This enriching the lives of children is one of 
the results achieved by the last century. Children came 
into literature with both Dickens and George Eliot, and since 
Miss Edgeworth's day both writers and artists have worked 
for them. This brightening of the child's life and introdu- 
cing him to the right sort of literature at an early age is 
what Messrs. D.C. Heath & Co. have in mind in their" Home 
and School Classics," daintily illustrated for children from 
ten to fifteen. In the series are such old friends as "Rob- 
inson Crusoe," " Gulliver's Travels," "Baron Munchau- 
sen," and "Undine." From Shakespeare are taken the 
"Midsummer Night's Dream," "Comedy of Errors," "Win- 
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ter'sTale," and "Tempest." Of course there are "Mother 
Goose," " Goody Two-Shoes," and animal and nature sto- 
ries. Of a later period are Lamb's "Adventures of Ulys- 
ses" and "Tales from Shakespeare," Ruskin's "King 
of the Golden River," Thackeray's "Rose and the Ring," 
Dr. Brown's "Rab and His Friend," Hamerton's animal 
stories, Irving's " Dolph Heylinger," Motley's "Siege of 
Leyden," Melville's "Typee," Miss Ingelow's "Fairy 
Stories," Miss Martineau's "Crofton Boys," Miss Mu- 
lock's "Little Lame Prince," Mrs. Ewing's "Jackanapes," 
etc. There is no wonder that a great part of this literature 
was written by women. The editors are well-known stu- 
dents and lovers of literature: Dr. Edward Everett Hale, 
Prof. W. P. Trent, Charles Welsh, M. V. O'Shea, Charles 
F. Dole, W. Elliott Griffis, Elizabeth Stuart Phelps Ward, 
Mary A. Livermore, and others. 



Two new books on the difficult and all-important subject 
of composition and rhetoric lie on our table, bearing the im- 
print of Messrs. Ginn & Co. One is a "Composition and 
Rhetoric for Higher Schools," by Miss Sara Lockwood, 
author of the popular "Lessons in English," and Miss Em- 
erson, of the Massachusetts Normal School. The other, 
for more advanced students, is Prof. Genung's "Working 
Principles of Rhetoric Examined in Their Literary Rela- 
tions and Illustrated with Examples." As stated on the title- 
page, it is a restudied and reproportioned treatise based on 
the author's "Practical Elements of Rhetoric," and the 
same leading features are maintained, only even more em- 
phasized. One of the most attractive of these was the 
wealth of quotation, particularly from modern writers, il- 
lustrating every point under discussion. Prof. Genung's 
book is a long book, and is intended for solid college work. 
That our volumes on rhetoric are growing longer and long- 
er, and returning to the old severity of Blair, Campbell, 
and Lord Kames, shows that the study is not far from 
achieving the dignity with others as a subject for special 
graduate work. 



